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FOREWORD. 


T he author wishes to take this opportunity to mention that in 
1928 he applied to, and was granted by, the Swedish Govern¬ 
ment the sum of 600 crowns for the publishing of the present 
series to be continued. For this subsidy I respectfully beg to express 
my grateful acknowledgments. 

I am further agreeably indebted to Professor B. Struck, who has 
always been ready to assist me with valuable information, and to Mr. 
M. Leijer, late Asst. Magistrate of Northern Rhodesia, for the transla¬ 
tion of the Swedish manuscript into English. 
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THE USE OF THE HAMMOCK IN AFRICA. 


M ost Africanists, I presume, consider themselves fairly con¬ 
versant with the main features of the distribution of the ham¬ 
mock in West Africa, and in the same way the majority of 
them probably take it for granted that it is not indigenous but that it 
has been imported from America, thus in the first place supposedly by 
the Portuguese from Brazil. No investigation of any kind has, however, 
been undertaken as regards its occurrence in the black continent, and 
for that reason I am of opinion that such an investigation, of a preli¬ 
minary nature, may not be uncalled for, even though not yielding any 
definite results. My immediate object with the present little study is 
to present my material which, however, I in no way claim to be 
exhaustive. 


I. 

HAMMOCKS USED BY WHITE PEOPLE. 

By white people in West Africa the hammock is principally used as 
a sort of personal conyeyance on journeys, that is to say as a kind of 
litter, whilst more rarely (at any rate in modern times) it is employed 
as a bedstead for the night. It has been used and mentioned by numerous 
travellers, but it would serve no purpose here to attempt to enumerate 
them all, and therefore I will confine myself to quoting a few instances. 

If we start from the south, Angola is the first area in which it is 
customary to travel in a hammock, the name of which is tipoya. This 
kind of hammock is here used — collaterally with the machila — not 
only in the coastal regions but also in the interior^ (on occasions it 
has no doubt also been used in the regions forming the hinterland of 


^In the interior of Angola riding oxen are also used, though in the coastal 
region where it is warmer they do not thrive on account of the scanty grazing 
it affords, apart from climatic reasons. According to Soyaux, riding oxen will 
thrive and find adequate sustenance only at a distance of 300 km. from the 
coast. H. Soyaux, Aus West-.Afrika, ii, p. 28. Leipzig 1879. 
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Angola).^ From Loanda, about the middle of the 17th century it is 
related by the Capuchin monk and missionary, Michael Angelo, how 
’’the whites go about town with a hammock of network”,* and a similar 
account he gives of San Salvador. Valdez, in the account he gives of 
his journey through Angola, mentions the tipoya, ”or sleeping-net”,* 
but does not give any description as regards the latter term. From 
this expression it would however may be inferred that the tipoya was 
also used for sleeping in on journeys. 

The use of hammocks has undoubtedly been introduced into Angola 
by the Portuguese. It further extends up the Loango coast, and here 
constitutes (or at all events formerly constituted) the method of travell¬ 
ing universally adopted by the whites. Bastian, for example, travelled 
in a tipoya from Banana northwards, along the coast.* 

If from Loango we continue northwards, we do not again — at least 
as far as I have been able to ascertain — meet with hammock before 
reaching the Cameroon district, although here, according to Zoller, its 
use is only very thinly spread, being represented by attempts on the 
part of factory managers, ”mit teilweisem Erfolg”, at introducing ”das 
Hangematten-Tragen” into the Batta country. For the rest, Z. expressly 
states that this mode of travelling is resorted to in no other part of 
Cameroon."’ K. Knutson tells me that in Cameroon he never saw the 
hammock used except by some stray missionaries and on one occasion 
when a sick European was being carried in one. 

On the Portuguese islands in the Bay of Biafra it appears that the 
hammock was also being used. Valdez relates how on Prince’s Island 
a lady was travelling in a maca (”of woven grass”) carried by two men, 
whilst the gentlemen of the party were on horseback.® 

As far as Nigeria is concerned, I have — apart from a brief mention 


^An instance is mentioned from the region west of Lake Mweru by Bonchamps, 
L’Expcdition dii Katanga. Le Tour du Monde, 1893 (66), p. 270. 

2A Voyage to Congo, 1666—67, by M. .\ngelo and Denis de Carli. Churchill’s 
collection, I, p. 561. London 1732. 

Valdez, Six years of a traveller’s life in West Africa, II, p. 266, London 1861. 
^Bastian, Die Loango-Expedition, I, pp. 23 and 29. Jena 1874. J. Chavanne, Rei- 
sen und Forschungen im alten und neuen Kongostaate, p. 209. Jena 1887. B’. H, 
Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, I, p. 467. Oxford 1900. 

Zoller, Forschungsreisen in der deutschen Colonie Kamerun^ p. 58. Berlin 1885. 
^Valdez, II, p. 12. 
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by Staudinger^ — only in Tremearne found any reference to hammocks 
in that country. They were used on route-marches and military drill 
by European officers and non-commissioned officers, and in this connec¬ 
tion I make free to quote a humourous description of this given by T.: 
'Tt is a funny sight to see a regiment marching out with the European 
officers and non-commissioned officers in hammocks; and funnier still 
to see it coming back. I remember that in 1901 we used to go from 
Wilberforce [in S. Nigeria] to be inspected on the parade-ground 
behind the (then) West India barracks on Tower Hill, and, after per¬ 
forming wonderfully intricate movements (which would not have been 
of the slightest use in the bush) we were marched off home in great 
style. The hammocks were not allowed on the parade-ground, but had 
to hide outside, and directly we had passed the gates one officer or 
European non-commissioned officer after the other would drop into 
his hammock with a sigh of relief, and be wafted back to barracks to 
the strains of the regimental band’’.^ In northern Nigeria, Tremearne 
says, the use of hammocks does not obtain except in certain provinces 
where horses cannot live on account of the tsetse fly. And hammocks 
have also been used for the transportation of wounded during fights 
with the natives. Tremearne further mentions that two kinds of ham¬ 
mocks are used, of different size but otherwise of the same type, one 
(the larger size) for ’'use on long treks”, the other, "only in canton.- 
ments”. For his own part he preferred the bigger hammock even to 
riding a horse, "for I could start at any time in the morning and 
finish my sleep en route if necessary". 

An old centre of hammock-travelling we again find on the Slave 
Coast and the Gold Coast, in Dahomey, Togo and Ashanti. According 
to Foa, the Dahomeyans, especially those of Whydah, are unequalled 
as hammock-carriers on the coast, nay even in the whole of Africa.® 
D’Albeca says of "la corporation des hamacaires" that it is "une pro¬ 
fession aristocratique et que des porteurs improvises ne peuvent exercer. 
Elle demande un long apprentissage et une pratique constante. Les gens 

^P. Staudingcr (Im Herzen der Haussalander, pp. 439, 454. Berlin 1889) used a 
hammock for resting in, at any rate when in quarters in Soko (on the Benue R.). 
He had, however, brought it with him from Germany. 

J. N. Tremearne, The tailed head-hunters of Nigeria^ p. 307. London 1912. 
^Foa, Le Dahomey, p. 142. Paris 1895. 
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de Ouidah.sont particulierement aptes a ce mode de transport../'.^ 
The literature contains frequent mention of travellers setting out in 
hammocks from the coast into the interior. To mention two names only, 
Snelgrave, and in later times Burton, travelled by hammock to the king 
of Dahomey. In the old days (prior to the era of folding camp bed¬ 
steads?) the hammock was also used as a bed for sleeping in at nights.* 
At that time the factory managers of Whydah and other places pos¬ 
sessed, according to Burton, elegant hammocks ”of silks and broad¬ 
cloth'’.^ How important was the part played by the hammock in Whydah 
may be inferred merely from the circumstance that one of the few 
phrases in the native language given from that place by Labat means 
"fais mois venir un hamac" (diavonepo d'o e p o n a m).* Whether 
the native phrase is correctly rendered I cannot say, but that is, in 
this connection, a question of only secondary importance. 

To give a few instances from the Gold Coast, Isert, the Danish physi¬ 
cian, travelled in a hammock from Christiansborg (in 1783).® Of the 
technique of travelling in later times, account is given by Vortisch.® 
According to Cardinall "hammocking is to-day almost a thing of the 
past” on the Gold Coast and in Ashanti.^ 

From the Ivory Coast Binger mentions that he travelled in a ham¬ 
mock which one of his boys had brought with him from Assinie.® This 
mention is the only one I have come across as regards this region. 
Further investigation would probably yield additional instances. 

In Liberia, too, the hammock was to a certain extent used in travell¬ 
ing, by traders, government officials and explorers, though to a still 
greater extent for resting indoors. Biittikofer periodically used a ham- 

L. D*Albcca, Voyage au Pays des £oucs (Dahomey). Le Tour du Monde 
1895 (i). P. 88. 

^IV. Snelgrave, A new Account of some Parts of Guinea, pp. 25, 30 and 33. 
London 1734. 

F. Burton, A Mission to the King of Dahomey, I, p. 127. London 1864. 

^Labat, Voyage du chevalier des Marchais en Guinee, IV, p. 672. Paris 1730. 

^P. E. Isert, Neue Reise nach Guinea, p. 17. Berlin 1790. 

^H. Vortisch, Die Neger d. Goldkiiste, p. 283. Globus 1906 (Bd. 89). 

"^A. W. Cardinall, In Ashanti and beyond, p. 50. London 1927. 

^Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinee, Le Tour du Monde 62, pp. 127 and 128. 
Paris 1891. 
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mock for travelling, and also used it as a bedstead.^ Similarly did on 
one occasion the Swiss explorer Volz by reason of illness travel by 
means of a hammock through the hinterland of Liberia, and in the 
neighbourhood of Manina in south-eastern Sierra Leone he met a 
British District Commissioner who was touring his district in a ham¬ 
mock.* As a general rule, the hammock was in these parts however used 
for resting in during the daytime, on the verandah or indoors. For the 
Liberians it constitutes an indispensable piece of furniture which is 
regularly found in every verandah there, ready for use at any time 
when a rest is wanted.* 

That hammocks are used for travelling by the whites in Sierra Leone 
will be evident from what has just been said. Further details are supp¬ 
lied by Alldridge. In these parts it is preferred to use two kinds of 
hammocks for travelling, one large-sized, ’’with a canopy, to be carried 
by four men, for the broader roads; the other, merely a country cloth 
tied at both ends to a pole. The latter kind is for use along the narrow 
tracks, and is carried by two men only”. The broad roads in Sierra 
Leone, A. says, are of comparatively recent date. ”In earlier days the 
tracks were purposely kept narrow, so that they could be easily blocked 
during the frequent tribal wars. The natives still always walk in 
single file.”^ 

Although the literature seems silent on the point, it is however likely 
that also the whites in French Guinea occasionally use, or did use, 
the hammock for travelling. A French lady, Madame Pobeguin, at 
times travelled by its means in Fouta Djallon.* 

Also in their East African colony the Portuguese introduced the ham¬ 
mock, as well as the machila for travelling.^ 


ly. Biittikofer, Reisebilder aus Liberia, I, pp. 174 and 405; II, pp. iii and 259. 
Leiden 1890. 

Volz, Reise in das Hinterland von Liberia 1906—1907, pp. 43 and 48. Bern 1911. 
^Biittikofer, Reisebilder, II, p. 154. 

*T. J. Alldridge, The Sherbro and its Hinterland, pp. 53, 54 and 108. Figs. 13—14. 
London 1901. 

^F. Pobeguin, Un sejour au Fouta Djallon. Le Tour du Monde 1912 (18), pp. 116 
and 130 (photo.), 134. 

C. Maugham (Portuguese East Africa. London 1906) presents a couple of 
good photographs in illustration of this (pp. 14 and 40). 
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Whether the motive for this mode of travelling lay in it being con¬ 
sidered downright injurious to white people to travel on foot, or whether 
from the very beginning the hammock was used merely for the sake 
of comfort or indolence, I am not in a position to decide. It is how¬ 
ever quite obvious that the latter reason has played a very important 
part. On the Loango coast there are no draught or riding animals nor 
of course any wheeled carriages, as Giissfeldt says, and thus the ham¬ 
mock has become the sole travelling conveyance of the whites.' Accord¬ 
ing to Bouche, in his day there was no horse or wagon to be found 
in the Whydah district.^ The same is said by Isert of the Volta region, 
and Kemp points out how still at the end of the last century there 
were neither horses, mules nor oxen to be seen on the Gold Coast.^ 
In the beginning of the twentieth century two-wheeled vehicles had how¬ 
ever been introduced into the latter colony, and there the bicycle more¬ 
over had begun to come into favour as a means of travelling which was 
also adopted by the natives (Vortisch). 

Just as in East Africa a white man cannot — unless he wishes to 
lose prestige w'ith the natives — go on '’safari'’ without being fitted 
out with a roomy tent, so on the western coast of Africa hammock¬ 
travelling gradually, and undoubtedly at a very early stage, grew 
into something that from the native point of view was essential to the 
white man and his deportment. Of this Chavanne conveys a suggestion 
when he says (about conditions on the Loango coast): ”Da die hier 
ansassigen Handelsleute aber niemals anders als in der Tipoya reisen, 
so ist es fiir die Eingeborenen zu einer Art vom Respekts-Masstabe 
geworden und wir sahen den uns begegnenden Eingeborenen das Er- 
staunen in den Mienen ab, einen Mundele (white man) zu Fuss gehen 
zu sehen”.*' 

The occurrence of the hammock as means of conveyance is naturally 
in a certain degree dependent upon the physical character of the country. 
The latter should either be open, or traversed by at least fairly good 


^ Giissfeldt, Falkenstcin, PcchniH-Locsche, Die Loango-Expedition, p. 40. 
Leipzig 1879. 

^P. Bouche, La Cote des Esclaves et le Dahomey, p. 298. Paris 1885. 

Kemp, Nine Years at the Gold Coast, p. 68. London 1898. 

^Chavanne, p. 210. 
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paths or roads. If these are narrow is of minor importance, as the 
hammock-carriers very often go along in single file. On the coast, as 
in Loango, it is customary to use for a road the strip of the beach 
when bared at ebb-tide, when it provides a smooth and fairly hard track. 

To what extent the hammock is used in travelling in the West Africa 
of our days is not known to me. Presumably its use has become much 
reduced in consequence of the extension and improvement given to 
the road system, and the introduction of motor vehicles. 

Before going any further, let us here give a moment to the question 
as to whence the whites of West Africa obtained their hammocks. 
Most of these were undoubtedly manufactured locally, whilst some, per¬ 
haps, were imported from Madeira.^ From Europe it is unlikely that 
any were brought; at any rate there are no hammocks, as far as I have 
been able to find, included in ancient lists of commodities for export 
from Europe to West Africa (in Dapper, Barbot and others). But 
then those lists are of course in the first place invoicing wares intended 
for the natives. On the other hand, a number of hammocks were im¬ 
ported from Brazil. Labat expressly states as regards Whydah that: 
’'les plus beaux hamacs viennent du Bresir*, and also describes their 
appearance.^ Of all these places it was chiefly Whydah that carried on 
a brisk trade with Brazil, to which country it among other things ex¬ 
ported cloth stuffs.^ In this town there was a Brazilian quarter,* and 
to this, as well as to Lagos and Porto Novo, negroes from Brazil had 
returned and settled. As late as the middle of the 19th century the 
white colony of Whydah consisted, according to Skertchly, mainly of 
Portuguese and Spaniards. It is only later that the English began to 
predominate. Although I have been unable to find that the word iipoya 
is used for hammock on the Slave Coast, the use of this article there 
has nevertheless probably been introduced from Brazil. Early writers 
describe how it was used by the Portuguese in that country. Thus Fre- 
zier, in his description of San Salvador, '"Capital du Brezil" (the pre¬ 
sent Bahia), writes: ”Les gens riches . .. ne marchent point a pied ... 
ils se font mollement porter dans des lits de coton a raiseau, suspendus 

^Cf. Burton, I, p. 127. 

^Labat, Voyage du chevalier des Marchais en Guinee, etc., II, p. 264. Paris 1730. 
*”Les pagnes du Dahomey se vendent au Bresil un assez bon pris". Foa, p. 129. 
*y. A. Skertchly, Dahomey as it is, p. 45. London 1874. 
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par les deux bouts a un grand baton que deux Noirs portent sur la 
tete ou sur les epaules.. 

In conclusion I subjoin a foot-note with a briefly outlined reference 
to such literature as contains mention of white people travelling by 
hammock in West Africa.^ As regards the appearance of the hammocks, 
information is very scanty, and this may above all be said of their 
technique of manufacture. But even on this point I here append a few 
bibliographical notes.^ 


IL 

THE HAMMOCK USED BY NATIVES IN WEST AFRICA. 

On the whole, references as to the use of the hammock among the 
natives of Africa — qualitatively as well as quantitatively — occur very 
sparsely in the literature. Among other things I have not (with one 
exception, viz. Liberia) found it mentioned among the merchandise of 
the market place, so frequently enumerated by quite a number of 
travellers. 

hamacs de coton s'appellent Serpentin (non pas Palaquin, comme disent 
quelque Voyageurs)”. M. Fresier, Relation du Voyage de la Mer du Sud, I, p. 
526. Amsterdam 1717 (with plate). 

*For particulars as to mode of travelling, hammock-carriers and their number, 
staying powers and marching performances, and so on, see the following works 
(where page number is absent, references given in previous notes are applicable): 
— Angola lA. E. Lux, Von Loanda nach Kimbundu, p. 40. Vienna 1880. J. 
Monierio, Angola and the River Congo, I, p. 163. London 1875]; Congo [L. 
Degrandpre, Reise nach d. westl. Kiiste von Afrika in d. Jahren 1786 u. 1787, 
P' 55^ Weimar 1801. ”Der Reisende setzt sich seitwarts in die Hangematte”, in 
which position, however, the tightened edge of the hammock is apt to cut into 
the back of his knees. Europeans are, however, unable to sit like the natives ”mit 
untergeschlagenen Beinen”!; Loango [Bastian, Chavanne, Pechuel-Loesche]; the 
Slave Coast, Togo, Dahomey [Bouche, pp. 298, 306, D'Albcca, A. Hajdukiewiecz 
de Pomian, Dahome, land och folk, Ymer, p. 107. Stockholm 1885 ("in the ham¬ 
mock one can sit up or lie down, as one prefers"), Zdller, I, p. 78. A photograph 
from Porto Novo shows the traveller sitting astride across the hammock. Lenfaut, 
in Le Tour du Monde 1903, p. 24]; the Gold Coast and Ashanti [Vortisch. J, 
Dupuis, Journal of a Residence in Ashantee, London 1824, p. 33, has an illustra¬ 
tion of a traveller sitting sideways in his travelling hammock]; Liberia [Biittu 
kofer, I, pp. 174, 405]; Madeira [picture in Le Tour du Monde 1889 (57), p. 83]. 
* Angola: of canvas (Lux); photograph in H. Johnston, George Grenfell and the 
Congo, p. 191. Slave Coast—Togo—Dahomey: Labat describes in detail the ham- 
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Again, let us begin in the south. I must then state the fact that I 
have not been able to find that hammocks have ever been mentioned 
as used by the natives of Angola proper. And Lux expressly states 
that the tipoya, as also the maxila, the litter, ”is exclusively used as 
a conveyance for whites''.^ Here and there some more or less ’’Portu- 
guese-aping’' native chief has, however, no doubt formed an exception 
from this general rule.* 

In the ancient kingdom of Salvador, which was organised on the 
pattern of Portugal, the hammock was used by the king and by per¬ 
sons of high rank. Pigafetta presents a picture of a chief being carried 
by two men in a hammock.* According to Michael Angelo, Dom Alvaro, 
"'the second King of Congo”, possessed a red hammock* (Cf. Weeks, 
below), and another of the early missionaries, the Capuchin monk Me- 
rolla, mentions en passant a great nobleman, a ”count”, who on the 
shoulders of two men was carried to church ”in a net”.* Degrandpre 
describes the hammocks of the Congo negroes (only used by ”the rich”) 
as consisting of ”a strong piece of cotton cloth or netting”.® Weeks 

mocks imported into Whydah from Brazil. They were of cotton in various co¬ 
lours, some woven in one piece whilst others were like nets. Along the side 
edges they were ornamented with pendant fringes, etc., of the same material. 
Their average length was 7 feet. The two ends divided up into 50—60 strings, 
about 3 feet in length, with their ends brought together so as to form a loop 
which served for fastening the cord by which the hammock was slung from the 
carrying pole. The hammocks in which Burton and his companions travelled to 
Dahomey were of cotton, 9 feet long, and 4—5 feet wide. According to Skertchly 
(p. 24), the difference between the hammocks of the Slave Coast and those of 
the Gold Coast consists in the latter being provided with ’’short transverse boards 
fixed across the pole near the* ends”, an arrangement requiring two carriers at 
either end. The same construction occurs, according to Zdllcr (I, p. 78)^ in Togo. 
The hammocks are decorated with tassels. The Gold Coast: photo of a travelling 
hammock, Freeman, Travels and life in Ashanti and Jaman, p. 6. Westminster 
1898. Liberia; at either end a yoke-like, transverse board (Biittikofer). 

^A. E. Lux, Von Loanda nach Kimbundu, p. 41. Vienna 1880. The difference 
between the maxila and the tipoya consists, according to Lux, in the former being 
for use in towns and on short trips, whilst the latter is used for longer journeys. 
*Cf. Valdes, II, p. 167. 

^Pigafetta, Relatione del Reame di Congo, etc., Rome 1591. 

*A Voyage to Congo, 1666—67. Churchill’s Collection, I, p. 569. 

®A Voyage to Congo, 1682, by J. Merolla. Churchill’s Coll., 1 , p. 631. 

® Degrandpre, p. 53. 
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relates from the beginning of the i88o’s of the then king of Salvador 
that he only at rare intervals perhaps mostly by reason of his corpu¬ 
lence, left his ’’palace’’. ’’But when he did, six of the Corns or headmen 
of his town carried him in a hammock, even if the distance was only 
one or two hundred yards”. His hammock was made of ’’native cotton, 
grown, dyed and woven in a neighbouring village. It was covered with 
red cloth, adorned with tassels and bells’’.^ It is also mentioned by 
Bentley that the king travelled in a hammock, and that such a con¬ 
veyance was sent by the latter to fetch B. when he was going to pay 
his respects to His Majesty.* 

As may be inferred from Weeks’ statement just cited, hammocks 
were woven in Salvador. This industry was, according to Bentley, al¬ 
ready in the early i88o’s almost extinct, but B. however was fortunate 
enough personally to see that work performed. The weaver was the 
old man, Dom Affonso, the chief of Zamba, at a distance of about an 
hour from San Salvador: ”we found the old man at his loom”, Bentley 
goes on, ’’for he was a weaver — one of the few cotton-weavers of 
the country”^ 

When Tuckey with his ship lay (in i8i6) off the village of Lombi, 
which was situated in the coast region of the Congo river, there arrived 
on a visit onboard the son of ’’the counsellor to the King of Embomma, 
brought to the boat by two slaves in a hammock”.** 

Among the sand-moulded figures on the well-known ’’Fetish Rock” 
at the mouth of the Congo there w’ere several supposed to have repre- 

ly. H. Weeks, Among the primitive Bakongo, pp. 41 and 51. London 1914. 

* W. H. Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, I, p. 205. Oxford 1900. 

®”The piece that the old chief was weaving was about a span wide in the centre 
of the length, but contracted at the two ends to give it a hammock shape. He 
had sets of strings by means of which he could raise the threads of his warp 
(which was perpendicular, not horizontal); by this means elaborate, neat patterns 
of lines, squares, and check triangels in black and white and yellow would be 
wrought. His dye was a tannate of iron, obtained by boiling the cotton with 
an astringent bark,, rich in tannin, and then steeping it in one of the many 
springs of highly ferruginous water. The yellow was obtained from the saffron 
root, I gave the old man an order, and have a very fine cotton hammock from 
his loom, the span-wide strips being sewn together’*. Bentley, Pioneering on the 
Congo, I, p. 199. 

^K, J. Tuckey, Narrative of an Expedition to explore the River Zaire, p. 99. 
London 1818. In Smith’s journal forming part of the same work it is mentioned 
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sented ’'a gentleman in his hammock"' (fig. i).' Judging from the figures, 
it would hoyvever seem as if perhaps machilas of some sort were here 
meant rather than hammocks for resting in. At the same time it is 
however (as has been shown above) a very common thing for negroes 
to sit upright when travelling in a hammock. 

To what extent the hammock was used, or still is used, by natives 
of the common order in Salvador and the lower Congo region I am 
unable to say, not having discovered any reference to that point in 
the literature. I will however refer the reader to fig. 2 which shows 
some natives of the Basundi tribe carrying a sick villager to the Sven- 
ska Missionsforbundet's station at Madzia in order to obtain help from 
the missionaries. The hammock is of netted fabric (Cf. Merolla, supra), 
a circumstance which seems to point to its not having been borrowed 
from the missionaries in later times.* Cf. also fig. 3. 

Proyart, in his account of the mission in Kakongo (between the River 
Congo and Loango), says that the hammock is the customary travelling 
conveyance of the kings and the people of high rank. On many occasions 
the king placed his own hammock at the missionaries' disposal.® 

From Loango I have only found very few instances where the na¬ 
tive use of hammocks is mentioned. Dapper has published a picture in 
which a negro is being carried in one by two other natives in the 
outskirts of the town of Loango.** It may be presumed that the picture 
is a true one. Giissfeldt happened to witness an interesting use of a 
hammock in the Chiloango Valley, namely for the transportation of 
fetishes in a sort of procession. A large crowd of fantastically adorned 
natives, among other things decked with feathers, and with their bodies 
painted with white stripes, came tramping along, and in the midst of 
the throng there was carried a hammock in which reposed two large 
fetishes, which were studded with nails and wore a crown of feathers 

(PP- 97—98) that the king of Embomma sent a palanquin ^constructed after the 
ancient Portuguese fashion” to fetch the captain. Further on* (p. 303), Smith re¬ 
lates how the king had him carried back to the ship ”in a kind of litter”. 

'^Tuckey, p. 381, Pis. IX—X. 

*This photograph I have, via the kind offices of Mr. E. Olsson-Manke, B. A., 
obtained from Pastor J. Hammar. 

^Proyart, Histoire de Loango, Kakongo, etc., p. 254. Paris 1775. 

^Dapper, Description de L’Afrique, p. 321. Amsterdam 1686. 
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on their heads.^ In Loango prominent witch-doctors, too, would seem 
to have appeared in hammocks. As to this, Falkenstein relates of the 
”chief ganga** of Malemba (a coast village north of Kabinda), the 
widely dreaded Mabiali-Mandembo, whom it was customary to call 
in whenever a more serious case of thieving had occurred: *’In the 
presence of the assembled villagers he is with great pomp and show 
carried in a tipoya into the village. Out of ivory blowing horns prolonged 
blasts are emitted, the big twin iron bells clang and rattle, the multi¬ 
tude screams and howls and works itself up into extacy. The whole 
scene is tremendously impressive and well calculated to abash any even¬ 
tual miscreant. On the following day the business of making the 
fetish expose the culprit is set about’’.^ 

As already said in the foregoing, we may take it.that in Cameroon 
the hammock was never extensively used by the whites. In the case 
of the local natives it may perhaps be used here and there in the coast 
regions (Cf. the glossary given below), but I have found no mention 
of it in the literature except in such cases as when, e. g., Zintgraff 
records that the Wei (Vai) negroes that accompanied his expedition 
from the coast brought with them hammocks for sleeping in, whilst 
his Krumen made themselves small wooden bedsteads.® To this I wish 
to add that a couple of years ago I purchased for the Riksmuseum 
a collection from the interior of Cameroon which among other things 
included a hammock (figs. 5—6) said by its collector, the Norwegian 
missionary J. Nikolaisen, to originate from the Tikar tribe (district 
Ngamba). In answer to my question Mr. N. wrote me as follows: 
''As regards the distribution and origin of hammocks I am sorry not 
to be able to give you any exact information. I have never seen any 
among the natives on my journeys up the Benue, in the Yola province 
or in Garua, nor even in Ngaundere or Tibati. Tikar and Wute are 
tribes among whom hammocks are manufactured. I suppose that the 
origin of the hammock lies with the whites, among whom the natives 
have seen them and copied them". Even if the hammock is found among 
the whites in Cameroon, it is presumably only used by them for travell- 

^For details see Giissfeldt, Die Loango-Expedition, I, p. 52. Leipzig 1879. 

*/. Falkenstein, Afrikas Westkiiste vom Ogowe zum Damara-Land, p. 214. 
Leipzig-Prag 1885. E. Manke has drawn my attention to this instance. 

^E. Zintgraff, Nord-Kamerun, p. 47. Berlin 1895. 
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ing purposes and not for sleeping or resting in, as the case appears to 
be with this Tikar specimen. Then it seems to me rather more likely 
that the Tikar have learnt its use from the Wei of whom there are 
large numbers in Cameroon (unfortunately I am not acquainted with 
the technique of the Wei hammocks).^ The hammock seen in figs. 5—6 
may however in regard to technique be said to be identical with the ham¬ 
mock mentioned below (fig. 8), from the Mendi of Sierra Leone. But 
then the Mendi and the Wei it will be remembered, are near neighbours. 
The question of the hammock’s occurrence among Tikar and Wute is, 
besides, confused: on the one hand I have here an object collected on 
the spot by a missionary, whilst on the other I have not been able to 
find in the literature any mention of hammocks being used among the 
two tribes just referred to.^ 

To what has just been said on the subject of hammocks in Came¬ 
roon it may further be added the fact — as B. Struck has pointed 
out to me — of hanging bridges in Cameroon also being called ’’ham¬ 
mock” in the local ’’pidgin” (negro-English). As however such bridges 
have long existed in the country, of which they are indigenous, there 
is ground for supposing that the hammock had no existence in Cameroon 
prior to the introduction of negro-English, that is not until the first 
half of the 19th century at the earliest.^ 

The King of Dahomey’s caboceers,^ headmen or agents in Whydah 
provided hammocks and carriers for the use of white travellers who 
from the seaport town came to visit the king at his capital. They 
also used hammocks themselves. ”If any caboceer is allowed to fall 
out of the hammock”, Skertchly writes, ’’punishment is inflicted on 
the delinquent; while of the king were permitted to touch the earth 
with his sacred person, a few heads at least would be struck off”.® 

^The hammock, figs. 5 and 6, consists of parallel bast strings held together by 
transverse bands of bast. The lengthwise running cords are of seven differently 
coloured fields, recurrently light grey (undyed), yellow, and black. The length of 
the hammock, measured between the cross-pieces, is about 196 cm., its width, 
75—80 cm. 

*Sieber makes no mention of it (Die Wute, Berlin 1925), neither does Thorbecke 
(Im Hochland von Mittel-Kamerun. Hamburg 1919). 

^B. Struck, in a letter to G. Lindblom dated 26. 3. 1928. 

Portuguese word, introduced by the Portuguese in the coast region. According 
to Bowdich (p. 457), it is unknown in the interior (Ashanti). 

^Skertchly, p. 24. 
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According to Skertchly (p. 22), the hammocks in question consisted 
of ’’strips of various coloured native cloth, sewn into an oblong-shaped 
hammock”. These strips were only 10—15—18 cm. wide each.^ In 
Dahomey, apart from Europeans, natives of rank, as well as ”les gens 
aises du pays”, used to travel by hammock.* These contrivances also 
played a certain part in royal ceremonies and processions. Thus Burton 
noticed, while attending ”the so-sin-custom”, several hammocks in the 
endless procession of objects that were filed past the king, including 
”two large old canopied hammocks, the one of red velvet, the other 
of yellow silk, belonging to the late king and borne by men”. The ham¬ 
mock carried in another great procession was hung with glass beads.* 
More or less of the same kind was the show witnessed by Skertchly: 
past king Gelele was carried among other things the hammock of his 
predecessor, king Gezu, ”of red and white silk”.^ Also from Porto 
Novo a contribution, although meagre, may be cited. In 1897, when 
the resident Frenchmen of the place were celebrating the 14th of July, 
king Toff a put in appearance surrounded by his court train, carried 
in his royal hammock (across which he was sitting with legs astride).* 
A hammock from Dahomey is seen in fig. 7 (original in the Dresden 
Museum; by courtesy of M. Heydrich). In the Trocadero there are 
six hammocks from Dahomey and Whydah, a piece of information 
for which I am indebted to Dr. A. Metraux. According to his de¬ 
scription* they consist of smaller woven pieces sewn together. M. further 

^D'Alhcca, p. 88. Foa, p. 120. 

^Fod, p. 142, PI. III. ’’The usual way of travelling in this country for gentlemen 
either white or black”: f/. Snelgrave, A new account of some parts of Guinea, 
p. 17. London 1734. Cf. also A. HajdukiciAcz de Pomian, p. 107; Wood, Africa, 
p. 632. London 1874. 

^R. F. Burton, A Mission to Gelele, II, p. 54. London 1864. 

* Skertchly, p. 260. 

^P. Minande, Un 14 juillet au Pays Xoir. Le Tour du Monde (A travers le 
Monde), 1897 (2), p. 221. 

*Hamac tisse en coton, forme de sept bandes cousues ensemble, orne de lignes 
bleues longitudinales et de bandes transversales jaunes indigo et rouge passees 
dans la chaine. Trois boucles a chaque extremite et avec une frange formee d’un 
filet avec des pompons. Long. 2.20 m. Larg. i m. Provenance: Whyddah (Pays 
Nagot, Dahomey). Trocadero, 26.214. 

2. Hamac tisse en coton indigene, divise en compartiments avec dessins en echi- 
quier et pointille (rouge, indigo, blanc). Sur le bord frange en tjlct avec pompons. 
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writes me that M. Waterlot, whose experience of Dahomey almost 
spans 20 years, positively states that in that country the hammock 
are never used for the ’siesta’ nor for sleeping in at nights, but that 
it exclusively serves as a travelling conveyance for Europeans and 
some few of the bigger chiefs. 

From Togo I have twice noted references to hammocks, both in 
connection with native chiefs (’’kings”), whilst I have found none 
applying to the common people of that territory. One instance refers 
to Little Popo (Anecho) on the east coast of Togo, from a district 
inhabited by Ewe peoples. The population also includes immigrants 
from the Gold Coast and Dahomey, elements which, however, according 
to Westermann, have been completely assimilated by the Ewe and adopt¬ 
ed their language. The hammock here forms an accessory to elections 
of chiefs. From such a ceremonial which has been described by Wes¬ 
termann I quote the following: ”Nach etwa acht Tagen [after a suc¬ 
cessor to the dead king has been selected from among the royal prin¬ 
ces] badet man den Konig, man legt ihm Goldschmuck an und schone 
Kleider, Seide und das ^^^/>a-Landestuch, man nimmt eine Hdngematte 
und legt schone Tiicher hinein, man wahlt acht Starke Manner aus, 
auch sie baden sich, ziehen Hosen und Hemden an, man wahlt zwei 
hubsche junge MSlchen, badet sie gleichfalls, man schmiickt sie, legt 
ihnen Goldschmuck an, und dann legt man den Konig in die Hange- 
matte, vier der jungen Manner tragen ihn und vier begleiten ihn; von 
den zwei jungen Madchen tragt die eine einen Spucknapf und die 

Trois bouclcs a chaque extremite formees de 24 torons. Long. 2.10 m. Larg. 
1.15 m. Provenance: Dahomey. Trocadero 30.982. 

3. Hamac forme de 4 pieces cousues ensemble en coton tisse, orne de carreaux 
blancs et bleus a bordure rouge. Une seule boucle a chaque extremite. Long. 
2.46 m. Larg. 0.70 m. Provenance: Dahomey. Trocadero 62.055. 

4. Hamac en coton tisse forme de deux bandes cousues ensemble, orne de bandes 
de couleur rouges et griscs et brode de fils passes dans la chaine. Frange en 
filet sur le bord. Trois boucles a chaque extremite. Long. 2.50 m. Larg. 0.85 m. 
Provenance: Dahomey. Trocadero 1.722. 

5. Hamac en coton tisse forme de sept pieces cousues ensemble, couleur jaune, 
orne de petites bandes indigo clair composccs de fils passes sous la chaine. Trois 
boucles a chaque extremite. Long. 2.80 m. Larg. 1.30 m. Provenance: Dahomey. 
Trocadero 30.983. 

6. Hamac forme de deux bandes de coton tisse cousues ensemble. Couleur des 
bandes: bleu et vert. Trois boucles a chaque extremite. Long. 2.25 m, Larg. 0.90 m. 
Provenance: Dabomey. Trocadero 30.984. 
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andere fachelt ihn mit einem Facher, man trommelt und singt ein Lied. 
Sie gelangen an ein grosses Tor, und dort am Toreingang stellen sie 
den Konig ab; man errichtet ein Schutzdach und stellt des Konigs 
Stuhl Oder Schemel darunter, und der Konig setzt sich nieder auf den 
Schemel unter dem Schutzdache.’’^ Then follow further ceremonies in 
which however the hammock apparently is not made use of. 

• The other instance I have from Togo is connected with the enthrone¬ 
ment of a new king among the Ho people, as described by Spieth on 
the occasion of the succession ceremonies on March 3, 1886. Notice¬ 
able among the regalia were the king’s ’’throne”, divers cow and horse 
tails, and a hammock. On the latter were placed 3 or 4 swords, the 
dead king’s parasol, his war hat and various other articles. These in¬ 
signia, Spieth says, are carefully stored in at hut, and before they are 
permitted to be touched and brought out, the men appointed for this 
duty must purify themselves.^ 

From the Gold Coast the instances I have been able to collect are 
still more sparse, but Barbot is no doubt correct when he makes one 
of his sketches from that region represent a negro being carried in a 
hammock by two of his fellow natives.* According to Vortisch, in these 
parts the royal insignia included, beside the ’’throne”, ’’crowns”, swords, 
fly-whisks and various other objects, also a hammocl^and a litter. ’’Alles 
das ist Fetischen geweiht und wurde zum Theil friiher mit Menschen- 
blut besprengt”,^ Among the string figures of the Gold Coast (the 
Akyem Abuakwa tribe. Eastern Akim) one represents ”a chief’s ham¬ 
mock” (ahennam) and another ”an ant’s hammock” (tetea apakane).^ 
I know of no authentic instance from the Ivory Coast (Cf. p. 8) 
of the use of the hammock, but it probably occurs sporadically also 
there, for Binger mentions one from the district of the town of Sikasso 
(about Lat. 11° N., some distance north of the northern boundary of 

^D. Westermann, Einc Konigswahl in Siidtogo, p. 3, Volkerkunde. Wien 1928. 

* 7 . Spieth, Die Ewe-Stamme, p. loi. Berlin 1906. In another place (p. 100, with 
photograph) S. mentions among the regalia of the Ho king also a carrying basket 
(of oblong, rectangular shape). 

^Barbot, PI. 17, p. 202. 

^//. Vortisch, p. 293, Globus Bd. 89. 

^C. L. T. Griffith, Gold Coast ’’String Games”, Journ. R. Anthr. Inst. 1925, p. 
275, figs. 4-5. 
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the Ivory Coast). There the great chief (almany) Samory received B. 
sitting in a '*hamac en coton, raye de bleu et Wane’'. The hammock 
in question was however not of native make but had been brought by 
his son from Paris.^ 

Even if it may be true that on the Ivory Coast the children of the 
country themselves do not use hammocks, such are no doubt used by 
immigrant negroes from Sierra Leone. It is thus told by a traveller 
that once he stayed the night at the place of a Sierra Leone man, 
a store-keeper in charge of a small factory in the village of Frambo; 
then: ”La nuit venue, je me fit installer un hamac.”* 

In Liberia we find the hammock more generally used among the na¬ 
tive tribes and it is here in the first place used for taking a rest in, 
or, to use Biittikofer’s words, it is ”mehr fiir die Siesta als fiir die 
eigentliche Nachtruhe berechnet”. With the exception of the Golah, B. 
does not specify the tribes among whom he saw the hammock in use, 
but he mentions it in his general description of the Wei, Golah, Bassa, 
Krumen, Grebo, and others. Therefore it would seem as if its use 
among the peoples of Liberia were fairly widespread. "Gelegentlich 
findet man in diesem Raum [in the anteroom of the dwelling-hut] auch 
einen selbstgefertige Hangematte”.^ From the Golah B. mentions three 
instances of hammocks, all connected with chiefs whom he visited. 
Thus the chief of Bavia (on St. Paul’s River) possessed a palaver 
house, consisting of a roof raised on posts, from within which he, 
whilst sitting or reclining in his hammock, conducted public business. 
In the chief’s house in the village of Bojeh there was a ’’sumptuous, 
strongly made hammock”, which B. from its technique immediately 
identified as being of Mandingo manufacture. Lastly he mentions how 
he made his entree in the chief’s house in Guehpenneh and settled him¬ 
self in a hammock. That B. only makes express mention of hammocks 
pertaining to the houses of chiefs may probably be explained from his 
practice of proceeding directly, for diplomatic reasons, to see the chief 

^Bingcr, Du Niger au Golfe de Guiiiee, p. 89. Paris 1892. On page 100 B. repro¬ 
duces a picture showing the almany sitting in a hammock underneath a root 
raised on posts. Binger, in Le Tour du Monde, 61, p. 35. Paris 1891. 

*L. Fargeas, Notes sur la Cote d’Ivoire. Le Tour du Monde (A travers le Monde). 

1899 (2) p. 131. 

^J. Biittikofer, Einiges iiber die Eingehorenen von Liberia, pp. 36 and 79. Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnographic. Leiden 1888. 
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in order to make his acquaintance and to win him over to his own 
projects. What the hammocks were like, B. does not say, only that 
they were "sehr solide und selbstgeflochten''.^ 

Westermann classes the hammock as one of the most important 
articles of trade among the Kpelle. The weaving of the hammocks is 
men’s work. The hammock is usually found hanging in a small anteroom 
of the hut, a kind of verandah, and also in the community house (for 
men) in the villages. The paramount chief, Densu, had in a corner of 
his ’’audience hall” (the community house) a splendid, richly orna¬ 
mented, red hammock, hanging in chains from the ceiling.^ 

For yet another instance from Liberia I am indebted to Prof. Struck. 
It refers to the Buzi (Toma) tribe, and his information is based on 
a motion picture taken by Dr. J. Gebbing, of Leipzig. In this the 
hammock is seen serving as a conveyance for the wife of a chief. She 
is travelling in a sitting position, ’’die Beine nach rechts heraushangend. 
Das ganze ist also auch schon mehr Sanfte als Hangematte”.^ 

In Volz’ posthumous account of his travels are found some statements 
as to the use of hammocks in the region covering southern Sierra Leone 
and the northernmost tracts of Liberia. On his journey across the Mendi 
country V. used to put up in the assembly or palaver house in each 
village (bare or jemebu, in the Mendi language), a building open all 
round, in which were hung up a number of hammocks, the best of 
which used to be placed at V’s disposal. For the rest, this pavilion was 
generally found to be the resort of a few men occupying the hammocks 
for sleeping in, or conversing together. In the Mendi village of Sem- 
behun (southern Sierra Leone) three hammocks were hanging in the 
anteroom of the chief’s house, and there V. on his arrival found a 
sub-chief lying, asleep in one of them. The chief offered V. an arm¬ 
chair, and himself reclined in a hammock, whilst they were talking. 
During V’s stay in the village of Bonumbu in the Guma country (Li- 

^Biittikofer, Reisebilder aus Liberia, I, pp. 113, 151, 155. Leiden 1892. 

^D. Westermann, Die Kpelle, pp. 33, 37, 39, 41, 73, 97. Gottingen 1921. 

* Letter from B. Struck to G. Lindblom dated 4. 3. 1928. Gebbing’s film also shows 
how a hammock is manufactured among the Buzi, and the process is described 
by Struck as follows: "Palmfieder- oder Rohrstreifen, parallel gelcgt, ziemlich 
kurz, werden durch Schniire aus Palmfaser in Abstanden von 12—15 cm verbun- 
den; dieses Lager wird durch Endhblzer rechteckig gehalten, unter einem hori- 
zontalcn Dach aufgehangt.. 
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berian territory, east of Baima), an election of a new chief took 
place, and the chief-elect was carried in procession in a hammock. On 
V*s arrival at the village of Passolahun in the Bande country he found 
the chief sitting in a hammock in the assembly house. From the region 
of Sagitta in the Bande country, V. narrates of professional warriors, 
called gora or gore, who were recruited from different tribes. In times 
of peace they led an indolent life, among other things hanging out in 
the assembly houses where they used to lounge in hammocks or play 
po (mancala).^ 

Among the natives of Sierra Leone the use of the hammock is un¬ 
doubtedly also widely spread, and it is to be presumed that it is prin¬ 
cipally used in the same way as in Liberia, i. e. for resting in. *The 
hammock and sling are in general use among all the tribes”, Thomas 
says, and is then referring to the Susu, Limba, Timne, Mendi, and 
other tribes.^ Unfortunately he gives no particulars. It would however 
appear as if here occurred different kinds of hammocks, for in his 
Timne Dictionary T. mentions "hammock (old kind)” and "hammock” 
(see below). According to Tremearne, "light grass hammocks are used 
mostly for visiting, etc., in cantonments; travelling in the bush is per¬ 
formed in much stronger and larger hammocks made of canvas”.® It 
strikes one, however, that this statement must mainly refer to the 
whites in Sierra Leone. 

My most valuable information as to the use of the hammock in 
Sierra Leone I have found in Alldridge. His observations only refer 
to chiefs. At the large political meetings that A. held with the chiefs 
of the interior, it was customary, in cases where a meeting was ex¬ 
pected to extend over several days, to erect long, opein-sided shelters 
with grass-thatched roofs, within which the hammocks of the more im¬ 
portant chiefs were fixed up, "During the debates, which often last 
for several days, these chiefs recline in their hammocks, each one sur¬ 
rounded by some of his wives, his attendants forming groups outside 
under the trees”. When A. had arranged a meeting with the great chief 
Mendingra of Juru in the Gaura country (Mendi district), this man 
came to the place of meeting, the village of Bandasuma, "lying down 

^W. Volz, Reise durch das Hinterland von Liberia 1906—1907, pp. 23, 29, 54, 80. 
Bern 1911. Excerpt from Jahresbericht d. Geogr. Gesellschaft von Bern. 

W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on Sierra Leone, I, p. 12. London 1916. 
^Tremearne, The Hammock Dance in Sierra Leone, p. 105. Man 1912. 
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in a hammock, covered up so as to be quite invisible, which is the 
custom with chiefs when travelling by hammock. He was surrounded 
by a great number of his war-boys carrying guns, and swords, and 
cutlasses’". A. gives many instances of a similar kind.^ 

Tremearne also gives a description of the so-called ’’hammock dance” 
in Sierra Leone, and reproduces pictures of it, taken in Daru and 
Port Lokko. The leading performer among those assisting was a Mendi 
man who executed a series of acrobatic feats in and upon a hammock, 
”an ordinary grass hammock”, which was stretched between the upper 
ends of two poles stuck in the ground, between 20 and 30 feet high. 
A ’’dance” of this kind usually lasted several hours. For fuller details, 
see Tremearne.^ Unfortunately T. gives no explanation as to the mean¬ 
ing of it all, and I know of no parallel from anywhere else. 

For hammocks from Liberia and Sierra Leone (Mendi, Sherbro and 
Mandingo), see figs. 8—12. The hammock shown in fig. 8 I have re¬ 
cently acquired on behalf of the Riksmuseum from the Umlauff Mu¬ 
seum in Hamburg; it is stated to originate from the Mendi, Sierra Leone. 

The Vienna Museum has recently acquired a woven Susu hammock, 
bought by R. Oldenburg in Konakry, French Guinea.® 

How far north of Sierra Leone the use of hammock extends, I am 
unable to say. Nordeck, however, mentions it from the region of Rio 
Nunez, from Coffin village on the south side of the mouth of that 
river, in the Baga country. Here, too, it was hanging in the anteroom 
of the huts. N. publishes a picture of a man resting in a hammock 
which along its edges is adorned with pendent tassels of same sort.* 
From Futa Jallon Gallieni reproduces the interior of a Fulbe hut in 
which a hammock is suspended, but in the letter-press he says nothing 
about it.® Neither have I in other works succeeded in finding any men¬ 
tion of hammocks as regards the Fulbe. I would, however, refer the 
reader to the glossary given in the following. 


^Alldridge, op. cit., pp. 106, 168 and 199. 

^Tremearne, loc. cit., PI. G. Tremearne, The tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria, 
p. 262. London 1912. 

^N. Wiener Tageblatt, No. 132, 12 Nov. 1924, p. 7. 

^Nordeck, Voyage aux pays des Bagas et du Rio-Nunez, p. 292. Le Tour du 
Monde 51. Paris 1886. 

^Gallieni, Deux campagnes au Soudan fran^ais. Le Tour du Monde 59, p. 383. 
Paris 1890. 
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Hammocks would further appear to be used among the Mandimgo, 
at any rate among the groups of this people that are settled in the 
hinterland of Liberia. As in the latter country, into which besides many 
Mandingo hammocks appear to find their way (Cf. above, p. 21), it 
is here used indoors for resting in. The Liberian, B. Anderson, in pass¬ 
ing, mentions that he, fatigued from the journey, threw himself into 
a hammock which he found in the house assigned to him in the town 
of Nu-Somalu, or Mahommadu (immediately SW. of Musardu).^ 
Strangely enough I have not been able find any further reference to 
the use of hammocks among the Mandingo, but no doubt some such 
are represented in museums. Thus, as has already been mentioned, there 
are two in the Copenhagen Museum (figs. 10—ii), and there seems 
to be no reason for doubting the correctness of the statement as to 
their origin. 

In the foregoing I have quoted a few scattered instances as to the 
use of hammocks among the Mandingo and Fulbe of the regions im¬ 
mediately behind Liberia and Sierra Leone, but as to the authenticity 
of these statements I am as yet unable to pronounce a decision. From 
the French Sudan proper I have not succeeded in finding any instances, 
and a categorical statement given by Waterlot (received through 
Metraux) to the effect that hammocks are ''totalement inconnus dans 
le Soudan Franqais'' would in the main appear to be correct. Cf., how¬ 
ever, the glossary given below (Serer, Bambara, Malinke). 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


The material compiled above will, I think, convey a fairly good idea 
of the occurrence of the hammock among the negroes of West-Africa. 
Between Loango and the Slave Coast there appears (perhaps with 
exception for certain parts of Cameroon) to exist a blank space, but 
the reason for this I am unable to explain. Possibly, as regards the 
French Congo, it is ascribable to the character of the country (dense 

Anderson^ Narrative of a journey to Musardu, p. 87. New York 1870. A’s 
account of his journey has been criticized by Cassel (Ann. Geogr. 1903) who essays 
to prove that A. never penetrated as far as he states, but that he obtained his 
information from prisoners or other persons of the interior who had come 
down to the coast. 
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forests), possibly, in addition, the local natives are unsuited as hammock 
carriers. It is remarkable that I have not found a single instance from 
Benin in spite of its being strongly influenced by Portugal, and of its 
native royalty being attended by pomp and circumstance. In Nigeria it 
may be that the fact of horses being fairly common has resulted in the 
chiefs not having adopted hammocks. 

With regard to the use of the hammock, two areas are distinguishable. 

(1) In the Lower Congo and Loango, and on the Slave and Gold 
Coasts — and apparently also on the Ivory Coast — it is practically 
used exclusively by kings, chiefs, and distinguished people generally. 
To the great masses of the people it does not seem to have descended. 
Only this fact, seems to indicate that in these parts the hammock is 
not indigenous but an importation, namely from the whites. Moreover, 
in these parts, it is by the blacks as well as by the whites, practically 
only used as a personal conveyance in travelling. In favour of the 
assumption that the hammock is of foreign origin is also its name, 
tipoya} — current in Angola, the Lower Congo and Loango, and intro¬ 
duced by the Portuguese — a word which, as is well known, with 
tolerable certainty may be considered as a loan from South America. 
It is true that in the Tupi languages "tipoya'' primarily means a bast 
shirt without sleeves, but this word is also used to signify the carrying 
net in which the Indian women carry their babies.* How it came about 
that the Portuguese happened to employ the word tipoya to signify 
hammock I cannot tell, neither why this term in West Africa only 
occurs in the regions mentioned above but not farther north. Intercourse 
between Brazil and Angola was it is true, very brisk in former times, 
but such was also the case as regards Brazil and the Slave Coast 
(Whydah). 

(2) The second great area of the distribution of the hammock in 
West Africa consists of Liberia and Sierra Leone, and surrounding 
regions. Here it is used not only as a travelling conveyance but also, 
and perhaps mainly, for resting in, though hardly as a bed at nights 
but for siesta, whether it be in the home or in the palaver-house of. 


^In the Lower Congo the form kipoya is also met with, the root of the word 
having, as will be seen, been provided with a Bantu prefix. 

*For tipoyas in South America, see A. Metraux, La Civilisation materielle des 
Tribus Tupi-Guarani, p. 122. Paris 1928. 
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the villages. As far as I am able to judge from the available literature, 
it appears principally used by the chiefs. Here it would appear to be 
more indigenous of origin than in the regions mentioned under (i), 
but at the same time there is still greater analogy here, as regards the 
mode in which it is used, with South America than obtains on the Gold 
Coast, and the probability exists that also here it is a loan from South 
America. The circumstance that it is here not used for sleeping in at 
nights, as is the case in the latter continent, is probably ascribable to 
its not having been found suitable for supplanting the native type of 
bedstead already in existence. 

Another point of similitude with South America, albeit one of slight 
importance, consists in the sporadically occurring practice of decorating 
the hammock by suspending from it a variety of other objects. The 
Riksmuseum’s hammocks from the Tikar of Cameroon and from the 
Mendi are hung with heavy tassels of undyed bast attached along its 
sides (figs. 5, 8). The king of Salvador's hammock was, as we have 
seen, "adorned with tassels and bells”, and something of a similar 
character is seen in Nordeck's sketch from Rio Nunez. Cf. also fig. 7, 
and the above described Dahomey hammocks in the Trocadero Museum. 
Similar ornamentation is met with in South’America. ”Les anciens 
Guarani ornaient de plumes les hamacs ou etaient places les os de 
certains magiciens de grand renom. Cette decoration est bien connue en 
Aimerique du Sud quoiqu'elle soit surtout employee par les Indiens 
metisses”.^ 

More substantial evidence in proof of the alien origin of the African 
hammocks (chiefly through the agency of the Portuguese) should, in 
my opinion, be inquired for along two paths, the one of a purely 
linguistic character — the terminological expression for "hammock” 
used among different African peoples — the other, and perhaps more 
likely to lead to success, by investigating the technique of African 
hammocks. A modicum of linguistic material, then, to begin with. 

Apart from the word tipoya, I know the following terms for "ham¬ 
mock" in Africa:* 


^Metraux, p. 62. 

*For a large number of the words contained in this list I am indebted to B. 
Struck. 
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Joloff . todeapp (Barbot, p. 418). 

Fulbe . lesso (Barbot, p. 418). 

„ . ragayaol, dondordom} (dialect of Sokoto and 

neighbourhood). 

According to Struck, the Ful word ragayaol is 
equivalent to the Hausa ragaya, '’wo es ur- 
sprtinglich ein Netz bezeichnet, in dem Kalc- 
bassen getragen werden”. 

Serer . nedes. 

Bambara . dyo, da-dyo (dyo meaning ’’tout tissue a claire- 

voie, filet, hamac, nasse”).^ 

Malinke . dyo, la-(iyo, 

Timne. a-tenta, n-emi (old kind).® 

Mende . mboma, mbome. 

Gola . 6 kpel. 

Kpelle. da, dali. 

Wei. dschala.* 

Tshi . hamanka 1 (Barbot, p. 418, ’’Gold Coast”, 

Ga. ahimanka j hamankc). 

Ewe . hamaka^ (for ”Fida” and Ardra, Barbot gives 

liavonso). 

Duala . nongo la misinga, ’Bett aus Faden’. 

Yaunde . ondanga, cf. olan, ’Bahre’. 

Bulu . ayae, ’Hangematte, Bahre’. 

Bangi . ctalango, originally the word for a sort of 

'’stand in a canoe, on which to place goods to 
preserve them from the water which gathers at 
the bottom”. 

Bakongo . wanda, which also means ’web, net, spider’s 

web’.® Struck has supplied me with the fol¬ 
lowing information: ’’Bentleys wanda — Lulua 
buanda, Luba-Ost boon,da, Luba-West buanda, 

^D. Westermann, Handbuch der Ful-Sprache. Berlin 1909. 

^Bagin, Dictionii^ire Bambara-frangais, p. 167. Paris 1906. 

^N. IV. Thomas, Timne-English Dictionary, pp. 37, 116. London 1916. 

^ Biittikofer, Reisebilder, II, p. 25. 

^ IJ. IVestermann, Worterhuch d. Evvc-Sprachc, II, Berlin 1906. 

^Bentley, Dictionary and Grammar of the Kongo language. London 1887. 
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das daneben noch Taden’ bedeutet; ebenso im 
Songe buanda = Hangematte und Faden 
europaischer Herkunft, wahrend der ein- 
heimische Faden lufeko heissf’. 

The above list might no doubt be very considerably extended, but 
the supply of West African vocabularies within my reach is unfortuna¬ 
tely very scanty. To give an exact interpretation of the meaning of all 
the above words is beyond my power, but some of them are to some 
extent interesting already at the first glance. We note, for example, the 
purely imported character of the terms in the languages of the Tshi,. 
Ga, and Ewe (hamaka, hamanka, etc.). From certain other words in the 
list it may also be inferred that the hammock is originally foreign to the 
respective peoples, as vide Fulbe, Ehiala, Bakongo, and Baluba, above. 

If we then turn to the technique of the native hammocks, we may 
even from the above little word-list gather some measure of informa¬ 
tion on that point. The Kikongo word seems to indicate that the Ba¬ 
kongo originally possessed (although perhaps not exclusively) netted 
hammocks, as compare the early mention of the '’count*' who was 
carried to church "in a net". Compare, too, the Hausa word for ham¬ 
mock, which originally signifies a net for carrying calabashes. From the 
Duala word, on the other hand, nothing further seems inferable than 
its probable allusion to a netted or woven hammock. 

In the literature, statements as to the technique are very few, and 
even inadequate besides. In the foregoing I have, however, cited some 
instances on this point. On their basis. West African hammocks may 
roughly by divided from a technical point of view into three groups: 
(i) woven, (2) plaited^ and (3) knotted (oi net form). Hammocks 
representing Type i occur (or have occurred) in the Lower Congo 
(Salvador), Dahomey and the Slave Coast (made of several pieces of 
the narrow weavings that are typical of Sudan and the upper Guinea 
Coast, sewn together). Type 2: Bakongo, Liberia (Kpelle, Buzi, etc.), 
Mendi, Susu. Type 3: Bakongo (17th century). 

For a clearer understanding of the technique the few brief instances 

'The word ’’plaited” is in this connection to some degree not absolutely accurate, 
but I use it for the want of a better one. Full details are shown in figs. 5—6 
and II, and also given in the description of the Buzi hammocks on p. 22 (note 3). 
My only illustration of a net-work hammock is represented by fig. 2. 
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of its mention that are found in the literature are however not sufficient, 
but it is necessary to turn to the hammocks themselves. It should, 
however, at once be noted that the museums seem to be surprisingly poor 
in African hammocks. Thus the Riksmuseum possess only two speci¬ 
mens (the two above referred to, one from the Tikar, which I bought 
some years ago, and one from the Mendi). The Copenhagen National 
Museum has four, from the Mandingo and Liberia, figs ii—12 
(according to Thomsen). In the British Museum I understand there is 
not a single one (as I am told by Braunholtz), whilst in Cambridge there 
is one from the Congo, with the locality not specified (according to 
Clarke) ; in the Trocadero Museum there are the six that are described 
above, from Dahomey and Whydah (on information supplied me by 
Metraux); in Dresden there is only one, from Dahomey, fig. 7 (according 
to Heydrich) ; Berlin has one, from Sherbro, figs. 9—10 (according to 
Schachtzabel). As regards the Trocadero Museum in particular, I had 
been entertaining certain expectations. Beyond the museums just men¬ 
tioned I have not further extended my inquiries, as the illustrative ma¬ 
terial of which I am already in possession will be able to throw a tole¬ 
rably sufficient light upon the main types of technique in West African 
hammocks: the woven, plaited, and knotted (netted) types. 

It may on the whole be said that the African hammocks technically 
correspond with the South x^merican ones, which are similarly divisible 
into three main groups: woven, plaited and netted.^ As to how far 
similarity extends also in the matter of technical details is a question 
that, for want of collatable material, must evade my judgment, at least 
for the present. In South America hammocks of the plaited and knotted 
types would seem to have the widest distribution, whilst in West Africa 
the woven ones are undoubtedly predominant. One point of difference 
between South America and West x\frica, though probably one of a 
very minor importance, consists in hammock-making being in the former 
region generally women’s work, whilst in the latter it is men’s, in so 
far as can be judged from what scanty information is available on 
that point (Salvador, Kpelle, see above). This feature tallies, at any 
rate as far as the woven type of hammocks is concerned, with the 
distribution of labour as between the sexes in West Africa. 


Haebler, Die geflochtenen Hangcmatten d. Naturvolker Siidamerikas, p. 2. 
Zeitschr. f. Ethn. 1919. 
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In this connection I also wish incidentally to remark that the ham¬ 
mocks (hangmakka) of the bush negroes of Guiana are manufactured 
by the men, a condition which, as far as I know, does not prevail among 
their Indian neighbours. It would be rather interesting to compare, from 
a technical point of view, the hammocks made by the bush negroes’ 
own hands with those manufactured by the neighbouring Arawaks and 
Caribs. No doubt the former are represented in Dutch museums. Riemer 
says of the hammocks of the Saramakka bush negroes that they are 
made of cotton cord and resemble a fishing net.^ The bush negroes, 
however, also weave their hammocks.* According to Panhuys, it is, 
however, nowadays only very exceptionally that they themselves manu¬ 
facture hammocks, these being among the trade goods that the negroes 
obtain from the Indians.* The negroes also use, according to Joest, 
hammocks imported from Europe (especially from Saxony).^ 

Worthy of note is the point of agreement between South America 
and West Africa that consists in hammocks also in certain parts of the 
first-mentioned continent, viz. in the west (where, besides, they are 
not used as beds), were used for carrying persons of high rank. Such, 
at any rate, was the custom in the Inca empire.® Among the ancient 
Cuevas in the Istmus of Panama hammocks were used not only for 
sleeping in (collaterally with bedsteads), but caziques were also carried 
in hammocks by slaves when travelling.® 

Further, brief mention may also be made of the hammocks known 
from New Guinea;^ if one so chooses, one may of course also include 
the hammock with the cultural elements that are common to the West 
African culture sphere and Melanesia. As to whether any attempt has 


^J. A. Riemer, Missionsreise nach Surinam, p. 182. Zittau 1833. 

* Encyclopaedic van Xederlandsch West-Indie, p. 356. Leiden 1914. 

^Catalogus d. Nedcriandsche West-Indische Tentoonstelling te Haarlem 1899, 
p. 80. Amsterdam 1899. C. H. de Goejc, Bijdrage tot de Ethnographic der Suri- 
namsche Indianen, p. 5. Int. Arch. f. Ethn., Bd. XVII, Supplement. Leiden 1906. 

Joest, Ethnographisches und Vcrwandtes aus Guayana, p. 55. Int. Arch. f. 
Ethn., Bd. V, Supplement. Leiden 1893. 

^£. Nordenskiold, The changes in the material culture of two Indian tribes under 
the influence of new surroundings, p. 14. Gothenburg 1920. 

^Krickeberg in Buschans Volkerkunde, I, pp. 344, 346. Stuttgart 1922. 

^F. Graebner in Ethnologica, I, p. 223. Leipzig 1909. Buschans Volkerkunde, II :i, 
P- 59 f bi- Stuttgart 1923. Graebner in Fiihrer durch Rautenstrauch-Jocst-Muscum, 
p. 41. Cologne 1927. 
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been made to investigate whether the Melanesian hammocks are endo¬ 
genous or loans (possibly through European ship crews?) is a matter 
beyond my ken. 


♦ 


That the hammock is a cultural element originally exotic in Africa 
may therefore be considered probable on the following grounds: its 
use being principally restricted to high-placed or (what amounts to 
about the same thing) more well-to-do persons, and the linguistic terms 
for ’’hammock”. The latter in certain cases (tipoya, hamaka, etc.) point 
directly to importation (through Europeans) from America. As to 
whether resemblance to America also extends to details of technique is 
a point I cannot venture to decide at the present stage of this study. 

Lastly I would emphasize that a study of hammocks in Africa, in 
order to be productive of good results, should preferably be carried out 
in connection with an investigation into the distribution in that con¬ 
tinent of the litter (in its different forms, basket litter, etc.). Often the 
distributon areas of both coincide, and it is sometimes difficult, when 
only dependent upon the literature for authority, to decide whether an 
author means a hammock or a travelling litter. The native terms for 
hammock and travelling litter are also occasionally identical, as will 
already have been seen from the small glossary given above. Similarly, 
the word tipoya is used in both cases. In northern Angola, towards 
Lunda, ’’tipoya” (as Schachtzabel has pointed out to me) is the word 
applied to a basket litter for travelling.^ Noticeable in this connection 
are also the basket-work litters (ngohi) of through shape that are used 
by persons of rank in Ruanda for travelling in.^ 

Even litters, in their various forms, are certainly not indigenous to 
the Africa of the blacks. They however occurred there, at least in parts, 
prior to the appearance of hammocks, and by their presence may be 
taken to have facilitated the adoption and spread of the latter. At the 
same time European influence upon this direction must have been very 
effective. 

^Pogge, Im Reiche des Muata Jamvo, figure on p. 54. Berlin 1880. 

Csekanowski, Wissenschaftl. Ergebn. d. deutschen Zentral-Afrika-Expedition 
1907—1908, Bd. VI, p. 165, abb, 52, Leipzig 1917. 
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Fig. 2. Natives carrying a sick person to Kibunzi, the Svenska Missionsforbundet's 
station (taken in 1923), Basundi, Belgian Congo. (M. Lundgren, phot.). 
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Fig. 3. Wooden sculpture, bought by Edv. Karlman at an exhibition in Brazzaville 

(Edv. Karlman, phot.). 



Fig. 4. Left: a Congolese chief; right: a Teke chief. Both sitting on their travelling 
litters. The seat is of leopard skin, as customary with important chiefs. The litter 
seat may also consist of .goat skin or buffalo hide, and it may even be plaited. 
The traveller sits with his legs crossed. 

(K. E. Laman, phot.). 
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E. Manke, phot. 


Fig. 6. Hammock. Tikar, Cameroon, 
Detail of fig. 5. Cf. fig. 8. 
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Fig. 7. Hammock, Dahomey. Native-made, but presumably for the use of Europeans. 

(Dresden Museum). 



Fig. 8. Hammock. Mendi, Sierra Leone. Consist of bast strings. The lengthwise 
running cords show five fields, two brown and three undyed. 

Tassels undyed. Length 1.95 m. width 0.5 m. 

(Riksmuseum, 1928). 
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Fig. 9. Hammock, Sherbro (Sierra 
Leone). Of native woven cotton cloth, 
patterned in white and blue. It is at 
either end attached to crossbars which 
are adorned with erect-standing wo¬ 
men’s heads carved in wood. Length 
2.5 m, width 0,67 m. 

(Berlin Museum, III, C. 14. 450). 
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Fig. II. Hammocks, Mandingo, Sierra Leone. A. Lengthwise middle field yellow, 
outer fields red; cords of bast at the ends. B. Made up of bast cords, partly of 
violet colour, partly undyed. 

(National Museum, Copenhagen. Acquired through Governor Carstensen, Sierra 

Leone. Nos. Gc 224—225). 
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Fig. 12. A. Hammock, Mandingo. Composed of white and blue cotton yam woven 
together in patterned snips. Length, 3 ells 21 inches; width, i ell 20 inches 
(Danish). Acquired in 1882. 

B. From Liberia. Woven of red, blue and white cotton yam. Length, 4 ells; width 
I ell 8 inches (Danish). Acquired in 1891. 

(National Museum, Copenhagen. Nos. Gc 532 and Gc 669\ 
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